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found new approaches to old beliefs or new
expedients in old dilemmas. They were not
in a scholastic sense pupils of anybody or
masters in anything. They hated the schol-
astic way of saying what they meant, if
they had heard of it; they insisted on a
personal freshness of style, refusing to make
their thought more precise than it happened
to be spontaneously; and they lisped their
logic, when the logic came.

We must remember that ever since the
days of Socrates, and especially after the
establishment of Christianity, the dice of
thought have been loaded. Certain pledges
have preceded inquiry and divided the
possible conclusions beforehand into the
acceptable and the inacceptable, the edi-
fying and the shocking, the noble and the
base. Wonder has no longer been the root
of philosophy, but sometimes impatience
at having been cheated and sometimes fear
of being undeceived. The marvel of exist-
ence, in which the luminous and the opaque
are so romantically mingled, no longer lay
like a sea open to intellectual adventure,
tempting the mind to conceive some bold
and curious system of the universe, on the